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The Farmer and the 
Detense Program 


It is apparent that agriculture’s job in the defense pro- 
gram is mainly one of maintenance and adjustment. In 
the first place, agriculture must maintain the farm plant 
in such a healthy, productive condition that supplies of 
food and fibre will continue to be sufficient regardless of 
what may develop. . . . It must adjust itself to the loss of 
a large proportion of our export markets for many of our 
major commodities. It must be prepared to adjust itself 
to increased consumer demand, made possible largely by 
the increased defense activity, for many products which 
are consumed at home. (See article by Chester Davis, 
Agricultural Commissioner, National Defense Council, 


_ Speaking Briefly, USDA, No. 16, Feb. 25,1941.) 


MORE FOOD 
According to Secretary of Agriculture, C. A. Wickard, 


_ farmers must be induced to increase greatly the produc- 


tion of eggs, dairy products, pork, and some vegetables. 
“Britain and the other democracies want some things 


made available to them under the lease-lend bill that we 


_do not normally export... .” 


_- In order to supply these British needs, dairy production 
be stepped up 6-8 per cent above present record 

els and egg output must be increased at least 10 per 
ent. “We don’t know how much hog production must 


While the increased domestic demand for food res 


WHAT ABOUT PRICES? 


In order to give farmers some assurance that expanding 
production to supply these needs will not cause them losses 
through drops in prices, the USDA has announced that 
it will support prices of these essential foods over the 
period ending June 30, 1943, through purchases in the 
open market to support long-term averages of prices 
(Chicago basis) at levels approximately $9 per cwt. for 
hogs, butter at 3lc per Ib. (basic price for dairy products), 
chickens at 15c per pound and eggs at 22c per dozen. 
These prices will be subject to the customary commercial 
differentials for market grades and qualities. (USDA 
Press release, April 3, 1941.) 


Price changes during the period of the present emer- 
gency will in all probability operate against farmers, 
spread-eagling them with the opening of the two blades 
of the price scissors by prices of farm products not rising 
as much as the prices of things farmers have to buy. 
During the past decade the farmer’s dollar has been worth 
about 78c as compared with 1910-14, and even during 
1940 would buy only about 80c worth of non-farm prod- 
ucts. According to the agricultural economist, A. H. 
Lindsey, “rising agricultural prices will accompany a 
general price rise. However, prices farmers receive will 
not rise so quickly as the prices of industrial products 
farmers buy. Also, prices of agricultural products will 
not rise in the same manner as during World War I, since 
the foreign demand situation is altogether different.” 

“Inflation to some extent appears likely. During 1941 
it will undoubtedly take the form of a slow but rather 


creased,” a USDA official observes, “but we do need — steady advance in the price level. Unless savings and 
heavy fall farrow of pigs. There should be an increase 
at least 10 pounds above the average weight next fall. 
also going to need a good heavy spring pig crop. 
- of dried beans should be increased a third, and 


taxes increase as much as the incomes received by workers 

in the armament and defense industries, there may be a 

rapidly increasing demand for consumption goods without 
a corresponding increase in the production of such ers 
(Mass. Farm Economic Facts, March-April, 1941.) 
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world today for which no market exists. (Speaking 
Briefly, Feb. 25, 1941.) } 

In recent years, approximately one-half of our fire- 
cured tobacco has been exported to continental Europe, 
20 per cent of our cotton, 5 per cent of our flue-cured 
tobacco, 5 per cent of our wheat, 4 per cent of our apples, 
20 per cent of our raisins, 50 per cent of our dried prunes, 
and 60 per cent of our dried pears. These exports have 
been virtually completely lost, which means the products 
from approximately 12 million acres. In recent years the 
United Kingdom has taken approximately one-third of 
our flue-cured tobacco, 10 per cent of our cotton, 10 per 
cent of our lard, 3 per cent of our wheat, 20 per cent of 
our raisins, 25 per cent of our canned pears, and 5 per 
cent of our apples. If we should completely lose this 
market, which has already been sharply curtailed, it would 
mean that the product from approximately five million 
additional acres would be without a foreign market. 
(Speaking Briefly, Feb. 25, 1941.) 

Latin America offers no solution of this problem. The 
pan-hemispheric unity program for strengthening our 
defenses runs into real snags because 64 per cent of the 
Latin American exports are agricultural and 10 of their 
20 leading exports compete directly with U. S. farmers. 
Huge hemisphere surpluses of wheat, cotton, coffee, and 
sugar cannot be marketed in the United States, which 
has wheat and cotton surpluses of its own.. The U. S. is 
anxious and able to supply Latin American demands for 
goods no longer obtainable abroad, but it fails to take 
the place of their lost customers. (Facts for Farmers, 
March, 1941.) 

The Farm Bureau and other farm organizations strenu- 
ously oppose efforts to import farm products from Latin 
America which U. S. farmers can produce. The Roose- 
velt administration has suffered at least two defeats in 
the running congressional fight over the purchase by the 

United States of Argentine beef. Early in April the 
Senate voted 34 to 29 against lifting the ban on such 
imports. (Farm Research, March 3, 1941.) 


. LABOR COSTS 


The farmer’s production costs are going up faster than 
the prices of his products. The first’major cost increase 
has come with farm labor. The construction of the army 
camps to house the approximately half million draftees 
has drawn workers from the farms as far as 75 to 100 
miles from the projects. With farm wages running from 
15c to about 45c per hour for tractor and machine opera- 
with 20c to 30c per hour common for field hands, 
rs could not hold their men with the construction 
offering 50c to 60c per hour for common labor 
$1.10 per hour for any person who.cowkt drive 
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producers had to raise wages to such an extent that it 
left a very slim living for the farmer. 

In order to help provide employment for surplus farm 
workers, the agricultural members of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council on National Defense urged that 
defense plants be built in areas where there was a known 
surplus of farm workers. However, in many instances 
other considerations have seemed to govern, and plants 
have been established on such a scale that the demand for 
workers on the construction of the plants has more than 
absorbed the surplus and has created acute shortages of 
farm labor that are likely in some areas to interfere with 
farm production. 

Federal and state officials predict a farm labor shortage 
of 25 per cent to 60 per cent this spring in the eastern 
seaboard states from North Carolina to New Jersey. 
The truck farming areas of the Norfolk and eastern 
shore of Virginia are confronted with a shortage of 
possibly 10,000 workers. 


MORE BURDENS 


Prices of farm supplies have not advanced materially 
as yet. The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has announced 
(New York Times, April 16, 1941) that the government 
will maintain feed prices around present levels. This will 
help the dairy and meat producers and poultry raisers, 
though it may be hard on the grain farmers if prices of 
supplies rise materially. 

Price advances in metal goods are anticipated. Defense 
priorities have taken over aluminum supplies, and electric 
co-ops that were using aluminum cables for their trans- 
mission lines have had to shift to other more expensive 
conductors to get electricity to their farmer members. 
This means continuation of higher electric current prices 
for the farmer members of these co-ops. Prices of metal 
roofing, fencing, nails, wire, and sheet metal used in farm 
equipment are expected to advance with the demand for — 
iron and steel, taking more than the mills can produce. — 
If a shortage of metal for farm machinery should cause 
a shortage in farm machinery, production of needed food _ 
crops might be interfered with. Price advances are fore- 
cast on farm machinery, with farmers strongly opposing — 
them, since the Federal Trade Commission reported re- 
cently that over a period of years profits of the major farm 

see 
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machinery manufacturers averaged around 20 per cent. _ 
_ In common with other people, farmers can anti 

increases in their taxes. The increase will be particu 
great in those counties where government reservations for 
camps and defense plants have taken over sub I 
areas and thus removed these lands from taxatio 
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suffered by producers of these major crops, the AAA has 
been making parity payments on cotton, corn and wheat, 
and tobacco. The increased appropriations for defense 
have led to the Roosevelt administration budgeting a cut 
of a billion dollars in non-defense expenditures and part 
of this cut has been made in the appropriation for parity 
payments for the next fiscal year. Instead of the 
$212,000,000 appropriated for parity payments this year, 
the House voted only $50,000,000. Farm organizations 
have been exerting pressure for restoration of the parity 
payments on account of the prospect of continued below- 
parity prices of these basic products due to the curtailed 
exports. The Senate restored the amount needed for con- 
tinued payments, but there is a question whether this will 
be retained in the conference report. (Facts for Farmers, 
ia 1941, and Richmond Times Dispatch, April 30, 

Prices have also been supported by loans by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation made to farmers who store 
cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, and rice, and secure loans 
at prices sometimes above current market prices. The 
Senate Agricultural Committee has responded to the 
pressure of farm organizations for increased aid by ap- 
proving the Bankhead bill to increase loans on these five 
basic crops, in an effort to add an additional billion to farm 
income, which is still about two billion below the 1929 
level. (Nation, April 26, 1941, page 499.) 

Another important support to farm prices has been the 
purchases by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion for relief distribution and sales to relief and WPA 
families under the stamp plan. The FSCC receives 30 
per cent. of all customs receipts to finance its operations. 
The war has curtailed our imports and this has cut $5 to 
$10 million from the FSCC funds. Furthermore, the 
House has cut $34,848,752 from the direct appropriation 
to the FSCC. This would mean a total reduction of $40 
to $45 million in the FSCC funds and that means a cor- 
responding reduction in farm income unless the defense 
program very greatly expands employment and payrolls 
to absorb many more from the unemployed lists and the 


WPA rolls. (Facts for Farmers, April, 1941.) 


vee DISPOSSESSED FARMERS 


The establishment of large army camps to train the 
_ half million draftees, and the accompanying tremendous 
- manoeuver grounds, as well as the building of large want in a land of abundance. 
ordnance plants in farm areas, has contributed many 


housands to the army of homeless migrants ranging the 
country in search for work. 


1 of 1940 the army secured title to farms in the vicinity 
idemnation proceedings and ordered the farmers to 


‘or the expansion of Fort Dix in New Jersey in the | 
abundance | a C 1 
and f -deral, in order to secure discriminat gi 


director for Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois. 
The agricultural organizations and agricultural member 
of the Advisory Commission to the National Council of 
Defense protested in vain over the location of the defense 
plants in productive farming areas. They urged the loca- 
tion of the plants in areas where the land is not so good. 


THE FUTURE 


The farmers are not going to be taken in again by war 
slogans to feed the world. Government leaders in the 
agricultural field recognize this. Chester Davis, Agricul- 
tural Commissioner, Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, has stated, “Most of us remember, 
all too clearly, the eagerness with which farmers responded 
to the ‘Food Will Win the War’ slogan in 1917, Agricul- 
tural leadership still thinks in terms of the economic head- 
ache and soil erosion damage which followed that emer- 
gency period. This we wish to avoid in our effort to keep 
war away from this continent. Planning and organization 
might have prevented the hangover after 1918. We now 
hdve the opportunity to minimize disastrous effects of 
world conditions this time if we are sufficiently far- 
sighted,” 

Says Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, “I do not 
want this food plan (expansion to supply Britain) mis- 
understood. This action does not mean that we should 
scrap our farm programs and rush out to produce more 
of every farm commodity without regard for our soil, or 
what this country and the other democracies will need. 
To do this would be to repeat the mistakes of the first 
war and would injure everyone concerned.” 

The solution of the farm problem is tied up with the 
solution of the basic problem facing America today—the 
distribution to the masses of the abundance that could 


be here in this land of potential plenty. “If all families 


earning less than $1,000 could bring their incomes up to 
that level,’ says Milo Perkins, Administrator of the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, ‘the national expendi- 
ture for food alone would increase by about $2,000,000,000 


~ayear. About half of it would go back to the farmer, thus 
_ raising the price level for his entire prgduction.” In that 


case, we would need more farm products than we are now 
producing in this country, excepting probably wheat and 
cotton. To satisfy human wants and needs is the highway 
to a better way of life. We must erase this paradox of 


The farmers of the nation are learning they can make 


real progress in this direction through their cooperatives. 

They are also finding out that the forces of greed are — 

making determined efforts to block their progress toward — 
y domination of government—loca t 


g regulations. Farmers are awak 
for independent political action to si 
seems eet am 


Order Now 


“The Farmer's Search for Eco- 
nomic Democracy,” by Thomas A. 
Tripp. Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Price 15c. 
- There are brief chapters dealing with 
“Early Farm Revolts in America,’ 
“Recent Farm Revolts,’ and “The 
Present Farm Revolt.” 

“Labor and National Defense.” 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
143 pp. Price $1.00. This publica- 
tion considers such questions as 
these: What of the 40-hour week? 
Are labor’s recent gains in danger? 
What is the best way to avoid 
strikes ? 


Conferences 


The Exploratory Conference on 
the Bases of a Just and Enduring 
Peace, under the auspices of the 
Commission on World Peace of our 
Church, will be held in Chicago, May 
27-30. Register with Charles F. 
Boss, Jr., 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

U.C.C.D. Due to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, the United Christian 
Council for Democracy Conference 
on World Order, which was planned 
for this month, had to be postponed 
until fall. 


Seminars 


“The First Annual All American 
Tour of Cooperatives” will be held 
July 7-19. Cooperatives in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota will be visited. 
Total cost on tour, $88.00. For 
further information write to J. 
Henry Carpenter, 167 W. 12th 
Street, New York City. 

“The Second Seminar to the 
Northwest,’ July 13 to August 11, 
covering areas in Western Montana, 
Northern Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation. Write to Willard Up- 
haus, 106 Carmel Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut, regarding this 
t ae Southern Seminar,’ July 

to 31. 


News from the Field 


During April, Charles Webber 


eae addresses before the Canadian 
‘ellowship for a Christian Social 
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Order and before the following 
Methodist Annual Conferences : New 
Hampshire, Troy, Delaware, Wyo- 
ming, New York and Newark. He 
also spoke to various trade union 
and Y.W.C.A. groups. His schedule 
for May and June takes him before 
the Peninsula, New York East, 
Ohio, Michigan, Northern Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Minnesota, West Wis- 
consin, Detroit and Northeast Ohio 
Conferences. On May 20 he will 
address the National Conference of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


The New York Conference, at its 
session in New York City on April 
28, 1941, adopted a resolution which 
declared that, “the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals discriminates against 
Negroes by renting part of the 
Methodist Building at Washington, 
D. C., to a restaurant that refuses to 
serve Negroes unaccompanied by 
white people’; and requested “the 
board to change its policy in this re- 
spect at the expiration of the present 
lease.” 

The New York Conference also 
adopted a resolution advocating that 
“the Methodist Publishing House 
negotiate a labor agreement with the 
International Typographical Union 
in its Nashville, Tenn., publishing 
plant.” 

Other Annual Conferences are 
urged to adopt similar resolutions. 
Write to Charles Webber for further 
information on these issues. 


Intellectual Freedom. In these 
days of attack upon teachers in the 
New York City public schools and 
elsewhere it is heartening to know 
that about one hundred Federation 
members from twenty-one states re- 
sponded to an appeal by Professor 
Halford E. Luccock (a member of 
our National Executive Committee ) 
to petition the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City to accept 
the statement of principles on rights 
of teachers adopted by the American 
Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom (519 W 121st 
oe New York City). 

lhe statement of principle - 
cluded as follows: can ie 

“The basic test of a teacher’s pro- 
fessional ability and ‘integrity lies 
within the school. There the teacher 
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must not be an advocate and a propa- 
gandist. If he is charged with in- 
competence or with abuse of his 
position in the classroom for illegal 
or propagandist activity, that charge 
must be proved by recognized legal 
procedure and the burden rests upon 
the accuser. 

“As a responsible citizen, on the 
other hand, the teacher shares the 
rights and prerogatives of all citizens 
of the United States guaranteed by 
the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, and is equally subject to the 
laws of the land. The point to be 
emphasized is that the issue is rights, 
not beliefs. Punitive action because 
of personal beliefs or legal political 
activity is inconsistent with the very 
principles of democracy.” 


M.F.S.S. 


“The Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, an organization that 
has been highly useful in the Metho- 
dist Church and among other Chris- 
tian bodies in investigating and in- 
forming on social situations and in 
defining Christian social attitudes, 
merits the support of this Confer- 
ence, laymen as well as ministers.” 
Upper Iowa Methodist Conference. 
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